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|<.-a.l.m }iow;rHms at rrospi»t nrv msuffiripnt to meet t Jn> n.eris 
.,t' (ho l.e«inr.in»? r*.HiJ«r. This study oxftrntru-d t hp position of 
l.t.,.r,..s ,nstru<tvun or direct s^^ll instrMU-tion i t h u. t >,o (..tUrM 
of a n.ran.ni?-l.«st-d «PPro«rK to r*.Hdin« i nst rur t i or. . H.^Hdin« 
, „..t r 1. t ,..r. has shift. >d fromba-al roahr, i < s VhsvA picRtam to 

uh.,.t»> 1 tr,ii>ia.?f. mrftnir.g-l.a.rd appma-h. "nori t h.- phun.rs 

t i,a< I u rl .mir.at.d. A total ..f 21 first <ra-l<' stw<lrnt.s 

, .rtu 11 in this study. Twfiv.. students tvvfMvrd instriKtion w. 

,»,,.r.;.s wK.lr !on rr.<*i%rd . n s r r..." t i on f o 1 1 '.v. , t.^: a m^aru r.i? l-asrd 
,;i„n,. .Ml w.-tf- administ^r.-d a phchus t«.st and a r-adin,? 
t.-t. f-.-'-n!ts (n<ti<atod tlu't th.-rr vas an uur-.-asf i h^^'h ^rv.ips' 
s-..r-s ar.d a slight mht^-hs.- m roadir.rf s:-...r-s uith t h- 
.J thit had r.'> photiKs i nv, t ruf t i on , 
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"cuJf^-^r^g you*^ goo:Jness, I am like a nar 

whc tuf-n^ a letter o^er m his hand 

Ana you mighz think th}s was because the hand 

*»ai> unfamiliar but, truth is, the man 

Has ne^.er had a better from anyone; 

And nc>w he t^oth af^^afd of what Jt means 

And aaham'^d because he has no other means 

r.^ f:rd out what it says than to ash someone. 



Hi<: unc^e could have left the farm to h^m. 

Or his, parent 3 d'-ed before he sent them word, 

C>r tne dark girl changed and want him for belc^ed> 

Afraid and letter-proud, he keeps it with him. 

What wou^d you call his feeling for the words 

Th/it ^eep him rich and orphaned and beio\ed^ 
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mr t hf 1 :5ri f i <irnc p to IrK-i^iri, roritmur, an;i mn«<t of I 1 nniiit-to 
Mi : pro MM T. Thnfik > fr>r hII ycuif t J mo and r^forl> 

! likf- tc> thrtf^k harry Kaufmari arj i f'ynthia Pr:^wri 

f vr I \ 1 n*; Tn»- t h*- to^^ls to rmhark this journry. 1 ha% e a larK^f-r 
r if t ^Miur«t I oria 1 proi os:- and whn\ t K^' t^rm n,juratj >ri m^vu.<^ 
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Ir tr oduct i on 

Peading instruction at the first grade level is inadequate m 
tneeting the needs of all students in an inner city environment. 
The reading program is based on whole language techniques with a 
smatter^ng of word attack skills that seem random ano 
inconsistent. After three months of instruction, Students have a 
Vmited sight word vocabulary and limited skills m decoding 
words, particularly in the phonetic realm. A child might be rtble 
to use picture and context clues to come up with a word that 
makes sense but often is not the actual reading word. Other 
districts promote more phonics based reading programs which 
produce students who can successfully decode words and m 
addition are more fluent readers than my own students. In 
response to this difference, this study explores the success 
whole language and phonetic reading methods. 

Statement o^. the Problem; 

What IS the position of phonics instruction or direct sk^ll 
nstrjction within the context of a meaning based approach to 
reading instruction? Phonics instruction refers to the part of 
reading instruction that helps the learner understand that 
betters in words represent speech sounds and which sound is 
associated with which letter. Phomcs is a strategy of sounding 
out words or Syllables that have not been seen before. If the 
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word Itself the student's expenence the student wil' t)e 

able to label that e-per^ence with a specific word. Direct 
instrucfon re^e-^s to the actual teaching cf isolated reading 
s*^y"'s n an explicit lesson, M<t>ani ng- based approach to reading 
"5 the act c^^eatmg meaning from a text, ^he whole language 
approach supports th ^ 5 rocus. Students learn to read, not as the 
:ummu'at:v>n of Si- ^ 1 ' s acquired through di^^ect instruction, DiJt 
practu^e acQu-red through experience in reading whole stories, 
poems and ether units of reading. 

Pat 1 png" e 

Peadmg proficiency is important to academic success ^ ' - all 
subject areas as well as for reading pleasure. The more 
effectv/eo a student can decode, comprehend and create mean^ng 
*rum a text, the more proficient the child will be at reading. 
T^niS» an effective reading orogram is fundamental fo"^ readers at 

ai :eve -s . Becpmina^ a ..Natisn_pf ^esider s ( 1 985 ) lays the 

foundation that a phom cs -v:»n 1 >• based reading program is not 
enough to create meaning front prvnt. In an effort to bring 
meaning into reading, educators such as Goodman (1989) began to 
develop alternative reading programs such as the Whole Language 
approach which have emphasized comprehension. In the process, 
i> 1 1 1 or phomcs instruction has often been ignored or even 
e'-m rated from reading programs, even despite the recomme^cJat ^ on 
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^rofT -research that skills instruction has an Tmportant part in a 
so^id reading program. The issue becomes what i& the pos^t^on of 
♦Phonics 1 nsf^ viCt » on in a meaning basted approach to reading 
"n St. ruction. 

] s t jr >/Bac ^ g.rQ^J^<?? 

^Ke debate cn e^fect've reading strategies has been ongoing 
p':.r fr.an> years educates relied on the basal reader to teach 

r 'j'd^er to read. Research indicated that many students were abl 
♦ . ;.'hv net icaM sound out words but had little or no 
•• omp^ehens 1 on the te*t they were reading. In addition, basa' 
^ead**''^ we'^e ^ten a'^ti Uncial and stilted ^n nature. The whole 
language techniques were designed to give children real 
Mtt*rature whK:h had meaning„ This would serve to motivate 
^nMdren to understand language ^or language's sake and to bette 
..o?rip«^ ehend text materia^ 

At ^ ts most extreme, whole language reading prograrr^s cor^t^a- 
''tt1e v no phonetic decoding strategies resulting in a 
situation where students can perhaps comprehend the deeper 
meaning of a text when read to but cannot decode enough wor is to 
read the text i ndependan t i > . The question is, therefor©, what 
the balance point between phonetic or direct skill instruction 
and who^e language read'-^^g techniques that w^n best 'se'r 
rh:Vjff;n ;,.reate meaning from a te^f 
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W^-'o^e ..kajAauaae and.Lanauaae .Experience Approaches 

Stahl and Miller (1989) reviewed studies of whde 
language and language experience approaches and basa^ reader 
approaches. They examined 49 studies on this topic. They reported 
t^uU. kindergarten whole language and 'anguag^ e^^penence 
approaches may be more effective than m first grade, whereas in 
first grade tne approaches had similar results. 

Dowmrg 'as Cited m Stahl l Mi Her. 1989J identified 
Three stages m reading: a cognitive phase, a rrastenng phase 
^nd a^^ autorr>atic^ty phase. The cognitive phase is the beginning 
print awareness stage where words are linked to printed mate^ a- 
as wel^ as oral Unguage. The whole language process as far as 
e*posin9 children to pnr^t appears to be more effective thar 
[.^•ion^cs practT-e at th^s pc^nt. 

The master mg phase Downing Imks with the beg Mining 
strides •-eading, Stahl and Miller found that at th^s stage 
basdl and whole language approaches become more eaua' 
effectiveness in student success, except m low mcome a-eas. In 
^ow socioeconmomic communities, the basal approach is ^:^^e 
effective than whole language approaches. 

Av^tomatic) ty -e^ers to the phase where s^i^s ^ 
pract' ed unt'i they can be performed automatically, Berajse 
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the rtj,.,edkr cr^e^s limited the^r study to kindergarten and first 
grade, tne) could not evaluate the effectiveness of the basa i or 
whole language approaches. 

""he authors are cautious about some whole language 
approac.t'jes . These approaches do not take mto accour.^ an 

in^ermedtate stage that children go through in wmch direct and 
r>/stematic: phonu:s instruction assist them m mastering word 
recogmtu^n. They recommend that good reading instruction should 

include the goal that children become effective ^n creating 
meaning frorr. te^ts m addition to the goal of having direct sk^M 

^nstructiof^ and reading aloud to children. 

One of the limitations that Stahl and Miller point out 

with the meta analysis is that it was limited to studies of 
ir^dergarten and first grade. whole l anguage/ "I anguage experience 

approaches may be more effective once children have emerged from 

the mastering stage. 

Another limitation was that resti 'archer s often use 

ethnographic studies to support whole language approaches which 

are broad based m scope, Stah^ and Miner suggest limiting 

future research to isolated components of beginning reading 

programs . 



Pead "J ng A ch lavement 

E'drege (1991) compared students m a modified whole 
language classroom which had i5 minutes of phonics instruction a 
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day I- tt^ stude? r ^r: a basal '^eadipg prograrr. He found that the 
students the modified whole language classroom made greater 
ga>^^r^ phor^i..?^, vocaDulary, reading comprehension, and total 
^ead'ng achievement thar^ s:,uC3ents i fi the basa'f program. 

Kv'hokoson's ;1991) study, reevaluated the research study 
V Kennet.r, Good^ar i as cited by Nichol osofk , Goodman found that 
, hiic^e'> made tO%-BO% ^ewer errors when reading words in context 
as comparfe'1 w i t r^adi^^g words in an isolated list. Nicho^&on 
wanted to i.f»e if the effect of order had anything to do with 
CkMidf'^^'' ' s results. Goodman had children read a list of words and 
then read the words in context, Nicholson conducted two 
e . per ?m*>nt5 . In the first he Switched the order of Goodman *s 
i^>^periment by having children read the target words n context 
a-^d then ir ^'St form. Here, he found that child'-en's scores were 
higher when reading the lists. In the second experiment, 
Nicholson replicated the order of Goodman's experiment and found 
resu'tft similar to Goodman's. This, Nicholson reported, indicates 
that the classic study of Goodman overemphasised the pusitwe 
effef;ts of context. 

Nicholoson selected 100 students from two suburban schooU 
IP a regional city of New Zealand. The schools drew on a w^de 
:t.oc loeconor^i c base. The subjects included 32 S1>^-year olds. 34 
sever year o^ds» and 34 eight-year olds. There were S3 girls and 
4:^ bo^s. w-thin each age group, there were similar numbers o* 
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good, a^^erage, and poor readers, as deterfmned on u^e Dasis of 
readtr^g levels provided b> the schools. These scores were cnecKecJ 
for accuracy against the p'^ose test that was w^th^n the study. 

Children were as^ed to ^^^rst read passages in content and 
ther --ead t>^e same materia^ m l^st form. This was done opposite 
to what Goodnan had done his original Study. The passages were 
Tustrated, just as the- were ^:^ the first study. The lists were 
the passages typed backwards witn the last word to the ^^rc^t 
vert^ca' columns. Children were tested individually and given 
reading passages that matched their reading ability. The passage 
was read one day and then a few days later the child read the 

''St f O'' 1^ . 

The tests were scored by marking all errors except se^f- 
corrections. Omissions and additions were considered errors. 
Differences in error scores were compared m terms of raw score 
d-fferences ard percent gams, T-tests were used to analyre 

scc es - 

The results indicated that the average 6- and 7-year c^d 
-eaders made sigr^tficant gams when reading the words m content. 
The 6* and T-year old good readers, as well as the 8-year old 
average made no significant gams, and the e-year old good 
readers gamed significantly when reading the words m ^ist form. 

Nicholson then repeated the same test except reversed the 
-rder (jf the tests. Pirst he had children read the l'St *orms and 
then read the prose passages. Nmety-se/en students were used 
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f^om a d^f^erent suburban school in the same cty as 

e-rpenment 1, The students came from a predominately m^dcHe-class 

t>ase. The group included 33 siy-year olds, 34 seven year olds, 

and 30 e-g^t-year olds. There were 47 girls and 50 boy*>. 

TKie reading levels were checked for poor, average, and h^gh on 

the basis of semor staff judgement and school test scores as 

we^l as the prose test within the study. 

design and procedure was the same as the f^rst e-^cept 
t^at the list and content order was reversed and that the six- 
• ear olds n this study were tested withm the same week whereas 
seve^ and e^ght-year olds had to wait longer to be retested. 
scof^es were analyzed m the same manner as the first. 
The results showed that most groups made significant ga^ns 
w reading the wcrds when m context except for the 7- and 9- 
>ear c^d good readers. They showed no significant gains. 

As Nicholson suggests, Goodman's findings might have o^^r 
emphasized the effects of context. Good readers do not seem to 
rely on content as much as poor readers which perhaps means that 
they are relying on other decoding sUllS to get at the word. 

Byrne and r i e^d ing-Barnsley (1991) found that training in 
phoneme identity increased preschoolers' achievement in 
Identifying phonemes. In addition, the trained group achieved 
higher ''eadmg scores cn the word identification. A small group 
cf students, though, who d^d we^ 1 in identifying phonemes did 
poorly on the word recognition test. The researchers concluded 
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that ^'Howledge phoneme identity and knowledge of ''etter soKindis 
a^e recessar; but not sufficient conditions for acqj^r^ng 
functional u^e of the a'^phabetic principle, 

Reutze' and Cooter (1990) compared two basal reading 
classrooms with two whole language classrooms to find out tf 
reading achievement differed between the two groups. They found 
thjit students taught bywhole language approaches had comparable 
cr bette-^ sc:)res on traditional reading achievement tests trian 
btuidents taught by basal readmg approaches. 

^hcnet • ^ I.nst' uCtJpn 

Poorman, Prancis, Hberma^ , & Novy (1391) ^n a study 
first grade classrooms showed that when teachers used more 
letter-bOund instruction in teaching reading, student scores 
improved from 20% to 51% accuracy in reading irregular words from 
the tegmnw-ig of the year to the end of the >ear. W^^ereas those 
classrooms using less letter-sound instruction only imp-^oved from 
17% to 35%, In addition, m reading regular words, those classes 
using more letter-sound instruction moved from an accuracy rate 
cf 31% to 80%, whereas those that d^d not increased ^ron^ 30% tc 
60%. 

act 'ces 1 n the Q lassroom 

Groff (1992) points out that the furor over i^hether phonics 
nstruct'on helps reading achievement has forced educators to 



;.:.)o^ at. D^^Qf^^cs pi^o^rams anc ir^p'^o.e and change tc prov^cje 3 

^here are ^ou^ a^eas growth that Grrjff idert^f^es. ^^se 
f^'^st l"ng,;Tstic accuracy. Former basa^ ^eade-^s and 
1 nst rue tor ' mar-s^a^s had erro-'s whTch ^-nguists ide^-^t^^'ed as 
^ean phonics nstruction. As a -^esult, publishers nave hi-ed 
''ng,.ists tc n\d^e su-^e t^^at t*>ese errors are caught a^id weeded 
.■> \^ ■ • 

Se.-cna, because of the attacks against pnon-cs 'ostructton^ 
e^LiCatc-s have come tc have a more realistic judgement on what 
;ir.Gnet 1 ^ 5*- ■ ' 1 s can ^or reading achievement. Phonics car ^e'p 
a :.h)1d to make an approximate pronouric 1 at i on of a new word, but 
c: in not be expected to apply to all words. 

■^h^rd, ove*^ learn 1 ng a rule is still a problem. Because 
teac^^ers a'^e unsure when a child has learned a rule, the/ ma^^e 
sj'e that each chi'^d learns everything even though a :.hT^d ma> 
already ^r^ow t^e rule. Groff recommends more reliab'^e, val ^d and 
Systematic testing that can aid the teacher in mov-ng more 
rapidly through a phomcs program. 

Fourth, explicit phonics instruction does net seem to impede 
development phonics skills and So teache»^s can use ^mpl^c^t 
a'^d explicit phonics instruction to enhance reading achievement, 
G^of^ CDrrUides that rather than ask the quests or whether 
t^KonMs s*- ' ' s sh-u'd be taught the question should be how. 
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"rarhtenbu'^g ( 1990) argues that effect 've reading prcgrans 
..orr^D^ne the stre^-^gths of both w^ole language and phor. — 
pe'^sre: t T .es . She recommends a w^hol e-part-who1 e sequence in 
teac^ ^-^g reading in nh^ch first there is a reading, corriprehend v-^g 
a-^d enjoy^r^g a literature selection, then a fvocused phomc/s^^ll 

nstruct^cn component, and finally, applying the new phom c skiM 
X ::i read ng another literature selection. 

^rachtenburg cautions that phonics instruction shoulr^ d ^ rr; tc 
tea:^* on^y th© most important and regular sound-symbol 
' e " at ' c^sn 1 p and th^s approach should be used di scr nat ^ ng' y 
and selectively. In other words, teachers should apply direct 
? f^st ^ u'." 1 1 as needed. 

3piegei (1992) lists the benefits of whole language and 
di-ect instruct -on and makes suggestions on how to combine the 
two. According to Spiegel, whole language has liberated tea-hert 
arc -^Hdren to use a variety of materials and activities tc 
e^p'::-e Mteracy and play w^.th language. Furthermore, whole 
^ang.iage has brought together three components of literac,, 
yyr'ting. children's literature, and authentic forms of 
assessment , 

Spiege^ also points out the advantages of systematic d^'^ect 
■nstruction of skills. With direct instruction teachers can use 
goal-or lented lessons to provide students with reading strategies 
and enough practice to apply those strategies effect iveV- 
ac;dit^on, lower socioeconomic children whc do not have a':.ce5S to 
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{.T'lrt r ^ -".h -arvj ^ltef"3^e en v ■! ronments , ha.e a more (1if^**cu-t time 
.'Jt racqu^r^.ng the sk^I's necessary to read. They need the benefits 

d'-^e^t ' 1 1 ■ s t ♦'uc t ^ or tc ^e'p t^em brea^ the cede of 
j^ eaJ ^ j . 

I'^ .:,.:,.m,3 : n ■ n ^ the twc approaches , Spiege' suggests t^^at 
■I'^'ec^ ■. "'st'-LiCt T o:^ dees not need to be a skill and apprcacn 
but Kjar^ De app'^'e-J with authentic, whole mater^a^s. r -jr ther niore , 
who've \Hngu33e advocates: nnak^ng fuM use of tne teachable n^oment. 
C'^ect ^ ns f^uc 1 1 on can make ^j'l use cf tms importa'^t 'ea^'ni^^g 
rr'..ce:i3 *^h''<^ a ' so p'":;/'»d^n5 an Ovora'' »:>cope cf v*here students 
I'^J teachers .-ir^ head-ng a'^d ens.i'^e that s^'^T^'s a^e coverea tc 
t-rab'*? i^^^ 'r-e^^ tw read. 

McCri,,>»a- i M/c^acWeM i*?92. states that p^on^cs dea^s w^th 
t^e ^sninc}r> the language and chat chi'dren need to 1ea^n to L^se 
the scunds t:.^ create meaning f'-o^ i^crcJs and passages. In teaching 
h-^w p'^^nt works, she points out three corr^ponents : one, the sound- 
'ette*' f'e 1 at ' c r-^h : p , two. the sequence ng of betters, .md fTnal^y, 
t*-*? r:i*:te*"ns •'hat are 'n words. These lis need to be taught 
1^'e:^'/ a-^d t^e;" p.*t ^ntc p'^act^ce. 

A-^th^r He-'lman says that pnon>cs is not a method of 

tea-.-h • ti^t rather a way a child s.:^.ve5 a word that ^s net a 

^ ,3 h t w ^ r ^ a n J s h r.i ij 1 d be t h o u g ^1 1 f 3 1> one s t r 1 1 p g / ' n hfi p r g 
tj^j -f-wg rei-^e-" tv de; : de '"ew ^r-^ds. •^-i^f? understar*ds ^hat 

-.'A ^3et^''>g n^t* ■ - j but i}o\r\\ -.it that ''earning to read 
'S no^ e tha'> th it . ^ , *he beg nning reader can under stared what 
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war as mean tut ^as difficulty identifying what th« wed ^s, 
Hei-man identifies tr^^ee skills a child needs to acquire m orcJe'^ 
to help him decode words. One* the ch^la should master- gind app ^ > 
T etter -socird relationships. Two, a child need:? to en'a'^ge her 
s^ght v.orfj vocabulary and t^'iree» a child should jse content c.ijes 
tc pro^^cJe scicitions to new words. Heilman says severa'* tin'ies 
t,hat ' t^-e oj.::t^mum amount of phonics instruct' on a child shou:d 
"ecetve, the rr^mimum amount a child needs to become a'* 
' ndept^ndant "^eader . ' 

D " scuss 1 pf: 

Resea^^ch resu'^ts are mi*ed on which approach is more 
effective m reading achievement, whole language or phonirs, ^o" 
ei^amp't?, F^eutzel and Cooper found that whole language classroom^, 
had hTtj'e*' reading achievement scores whereas Foorman et. a', 
showed that more letter-sound instruction classrooms had better 
•^esu 1 ts , 

Paf^t of the difficulty lies in that researchers seem to 
thirki* It IS an either/or proposition rather than seeing both as 
parts of the whole, Each has its place in assisting the beginning 
reaaer to ta^e a text and derive meantng from it. 

Stah^ and MiMer's Study DOints to various stages of 'ead^ng 
>n wh':n Dne approach is more effective in one stage and ano^ner 
IS more effective in another. Although a bridge between the two 
approaches begms to be built >n that each has its season, there 
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5t^W a serr^e, after reading t,he i r study that the apD'' oa.:hes 
ceir net be used s mul taneous 1 y . 

By^ne and ^ ^ e ' d i ng- Barns ^ e y ' s conclusions should d-'-rect 
-vd.jcatcrs towarcJ weaving the two approaches together. WhOe 
phonics Tr.p:>''t:an* , it needs to be one va-^'ous strategies to 
ass^frt t.^'e ear ^ > reader withm a meaning based reading 
' r> t r -J c 1 1 a 1 p " o 3 r . 

£»-ot^ef p-'ot^em seerrs to b(* the bTases cowa'ds^ and against 
.JUS approaches. For example, many whole language 
tirjpone-ts ^ear that there wyill be a reversal to the dn 1 1 and 
v^n prnictices of earlier years. As Groff points out, phonics 
instruction has developed and matured over the years. One good 
vhfipge IS that many teachers have a more realistic view of wnat 
pfi-mcs can really ach-^eve and see that ^t not a magical 

f or mti 1 a . 

As Trachtenburg, Spiegel, McCracken, and Heilman an sa> , 
reading instruction needs to combine the best of both. Both 
strategies give the beginning reader skills needed to decode ^lew 
wo-ds. and create meaning out of a text. Some children will need 
mc-e p^-^TH^c s^^ills and others will need more real literature 
ei^perien.e to become better readers, but all children need the 
whole program rather than just part of the program to be 
nu '.ce ss f u • . 

There are few studies to show what the effect of phonics 
within a whole language, meaning based instructional program. 
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[. ' c?'^ ecJge ' s stuciy attempted to cross that bridge by cofrpa'^^ng a 
ftiod^^^ed whole language classroom with a basa- approach, h i 
^es^^ts ^rd'cate that indeed a comt)i nat ^o*^ of the two s^emn. to b© 
more ef^e:.t-ve t^ an just a straight basal c^assroonn. Th^s p^ese-t 
study see^s to discover whether phonics instrucfon mal-es a 
(J ■ f ^'e^ e^v:. e within a whole language c i assro-n? . 

Methods and ^r^cedu^es 

Twenty's* V studer^ts f'^om a low, urban soc i oeconom^: schoc^ 
.N--e ;^^r-ter^ted on rhr^e tests: a phonics test, a reading test, 
v>Q a reaO^^g comp'^ehens t on test. The phomcs test came from the 
v^iident^s Houghton Mifflm placement survey booklets. The teac^^or 
said a wo^d and children were to circle the correct word, ^he 
l^y :-)r,etrr sk M was blends to which the children had had no 
e^p.^s^'ire to up untit this time. The phomcs test was .en m a 
gr^^.r setting. The reading test was of a never seen befc^e te^t 

the^r Mcughton M^fflm reader. Each chi'd read the r::.^fr^p i et e 
♦ fi.* wr^^le teacher recorded nniscues. 

^he f^rst '^eading passage contained words. Scoring 

'ns,-''»ed fT.arUng all errors including omissions in wh-ch words 
i-e*"e shipped because of difficulty or not bemg noticed and 
s^b^^t ^ t Jt ^ons m which text was replaced by other words. Self - 
• '>r I- ec t ' ons we^-e not counted as errors, 

students we'-e placed mto two heterogeneous groups, G^oup A 
received two weeks of instruction on using contej<t c^ues to 
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r^e^te rnean^ng from t^e te^t. Group B '^eceived two wo??vc 
Dhon^cs instruction of the blends Ch , i^h , sh, ar-d th. Stude'^ts 
we'-e ""-rst taught to recogn^^e the blend, then use it ^n decodi''^^ 
words, a-d then app-ying their new H 1 s ir texts tnat the> we-e 
e a d » 9 . 

At the end of two wee^s, bcth groups were tested on a 
r^^':*^^cs 3hd reading. Aga^n the phonics test rame from the 
stude-t's placement survey booklet and the te>t had not bee- read 
t.Mfore. The te*t this fn^e contained 196 words ► 

Paw scores were averaged ^or- each group and *nP stan;^a-d 
de . ' i-. ; ' M-^ f - u^^d . 
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X = 42.27 
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- 24. 11 


SD 16. 
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^^•e ^es^^ts indicate that t^^e^-e w.-is a^^^ -v;. rear,t? G^r-.n^ 
r^^O'^-.s scores and a b^^ght wicrease m reading scores, Th^s 
grcuD was not. exposed to any phones ^-^truct^on w^th>r IM^t 
wefe- t*me pe— .od except for ti^o 40 minute tme periods ' a 

.. rrput er ;ab which exposed aH studertb 'n th^s e^per^mer*, to 

1 ) t i consonants . 

G'-oop B^s phonics scores shoiN there was an ^ncrec^se a^d the 

readiny scor^js Seemed tc have r.tayed static. Again, thif, gr-up 

received thirty mmute? of phonics instruction a day w^thm a 

meaning based reaOmg program. 
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"he D^ggest drawbao t*^. is study was the 'ength of t^^e. 
"wc weti^'S net: enoi^gh time to give a clear picture of how 
fe^^ect'vt^ direct phc^^c instruction In fjtu-e biud^es a 

"on^H'' tinie period of perhaps several months ever a yea^ w,^^':1 
oe niore appropriate. 

.v.era'3 th^s study ^nd^^-ates that there se^rns to t)e no 
C' + fere''^,e made w ^ th phonetic t nst uc 1 1 on . Yet » as student wH'^e 
be'f9 tested, ^t was dear that most stu.-ients, tc.t^^ G-^ .^ip ^ 
tn^j Group B. we^** uS^ng sounding out sV^iKs to 'di£.s^bt them m 
•jHCd'f'j ..--f arr; M ^ ar w^^rds. The best reade-^s used a conbi nat - on 
the *,wj, t^e r^idd^e g^"oup e^'ther used content or phonics 
i>t''aegies to attach an unfaDiliar word, and the "newest group 
,..,^^r»^,M:i t-, rely on phomcf; as their or' y strategy. In additiQ''». 
th;s lowe^it group would only use phonics strategies on the 

r . t 1^ constonant and then guess at the word rather than 
atte^Tij.; t ^ ng tJ scund out the whole word. This was m contrast tc 
the h^gh group and some of the middle group students who w:;u^d 
sound out the whole word. Two students, who were -n t^a^'. part 
the study, were dropped because they were unable to read any 
part of the te«t except for some isolated words. Of these two 
ch':dre^» one child has been absent 38 days of the first 9t days 
s'hoo' and the secot^d has teen yr school 20 days. Both 
h^Tcj-e'^ spent limited time m kindergarten. Both r^ave had l^tt^e 
e.rposure to literature and even less of phomcs instruction. 
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t^esHTi' and : & !r>tud> d^- not s^Dw as yet any trj% 
one: js^. ,e resu-ts that e^t^ie^ phon^c^ or ^nc-e language me^hc^Oi 
are be-.t-e^ . Rather, it pc^nr^s t-jwa* J a-^ w^teg'^atec: read 9 
. .^r ^ ; lurr^. ?ne > k*<npre bo*!'; ar>? part o*' a pfografr- tj hf? ■ p a ...►^ ^ ; 
.^t?at.e me^^r ) f ^ jr a tit^t. whc-e languac^e methods have d^ne 
../--•ore- ^recit. i>etv'c.eb that a^^cws c»-.^lc3rer, tc p'ay wt*-' 
\-i-3.-.i>}e , >ee the \-ir9er pN:.tur€^, and enjuy literature. But 

i^-:,tr u.A^v.n ..as ^ts p^ace as we^l, It g-ves c^^':J^^'^ ^ ' 
r.,.. to de:. u^^'t- a tt;>t and begw^ becoming i rrdepe'>c2ant r^aaer^. 

iit Ch'id^e^-^ use 5 ,)me fo-^m of p^^o^^'C^ to he U> therr- de::oi2e r^e^' 
^.r,:jr3 i.eoTis e>ider^t hut how rr^uv h phan;:-, a ch^Td ^^eeds o^der 
t; t;^>',ome ci bettt^f reader y*^t. un:1ear. As th-:?-; stL,J> s^j^v , 
t^irt^^ '^^u.utes ^ day additional ph:>nu,s instruction doe^i not sef-n. 
-d^e a ^'ec^t difference, Su perhaps a shorter amount rr^^ 

w u ' t^e suf'f ^ c lent . 

In reviewing variouS phOn^cs programs, the McCrar^t-^^ 
.H;>rroach to phonics r,eems tr; be sound, rh^: see p»^:>^^'c-^ ^'th-n 
tne speli^ng program and that actua- ^ tr uct ^ ona • tine t.^e 
n-,re than f-.e ^rmutes per da> . Then, the r,hi1d is t^^ app'y what 
was taught m reading and moet especially m wntmg. The 
rt'^soning behind th^s is that phomcs gives a child some fou^idi-g 
t^oci^s to move forward m t ne reading and writing process. 
Whethc fwe minutes of phomcs instruction is sufficient. 
;/a^ 1 1 cul ' > iow-income teaching environments, ^s perhaps 
:}ebatable. Although, the ideal amount of time to spend on phones 
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seen as a tool tc help the 
frcjm a text. Th^t poss^de 
in 51 well ro'wir^dea, ''terature 



be9T^in'!ng 'eaaer to create mean nig 
the n''og*'^'T^ enr.beddecl 

and print r k , ♦'ead^'^g 
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Appendix 4 
Sample of Phomcs Test 
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onsonant Clusters 



1, 


O fr^y 


O play 


O j^tay 


*> 


O p^^^^^ 


U puip 


[) niimn 


3. 


O camp 


(J catch 


\^ CallllCU 


4. 


O ihick 


O pick 


) IllCN 


5. 


O till 


O tig 




I. 


0 pra>- 


C ) tla\' 


O ^ay 


-> 


O frame 


O tlame 


O shame 


3. 


3 bent 


O t>csl 


O beck 


4 


. O 


O 


O bunk 


5 


. frank 


O plank 


O thank 
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K 1. 


0 cab 


O cad 


O cap 


2 


O shook 


O brook 


O ntwl^ 


3. 


O Slay 


O hray 


O gray 


4. 


O sled 


Ofed 


O bed 


5. 


O pale 


O bale 


O shale 


L I. 


O fray 


0 shay 


O hray 




O Haw 


O craw 


O paw 


3. 


O drill 


O still 


O chill 


4 


chide 


C slide 


O tide 


5 


. O stall 


O eall 


O squall 


6 


. O smog 


O hog 


0 Hog 

'ill 



O hray 
O punt 
O cast 
O stick 
Ofih 

O sway 
O game 
O bench 



O bU2 



O nank 

O cask 
O cook 
O hay 
O wed 
O scale 

O clay 
O thaw 

O grill 
O pride 

O wall 

O cog 
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Appenai> B 
Sample of Reading Test 
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Read the story. Then circle the answers to 
the questions. 

Mr. Robot 

"Come in, Bearl" said Duck. 
*■ You re just in time for lunch." 

••What do you have here. Duck?" 
asked Bear. 

••This is Mr. Robot!" said Duck. 
"He's going to work for me. He will 
make a nice lunch for us. 
Mr. Robot, CO cet lunch." 

•Hike Mr. Robot," said Bear. 
"He can make lunch for me anytime! 
May I please have a little more?" 

"You may have all you want. Bear," 
Duck said. "Go, Mr. Robot. Bring 
Bear some more lunch." 
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"This is fun. Duck!" said Bear 
*'Mr. Robot makes a good lunch." 

"Would you like some more?" 
asked Duck. 

"Oh, no, thank you," said Bear, 
'i have had much too much lunch!" 

Duck said, " Vou may go now, Mr. 
Robot . We don't need any more 
lunch.' 

"Duck!" said Bear. "Look at Mr. 
Robot now. He's bringing us some soup!" 

"No. Mr. Robot!" said Duck. 
"I didn't ask you to bring us soup. 
We don't want anv more lunch! " 

"Duck!" said Bear. "Look at Mr. 
Robot now. He's bringing us more lunch!" 

"Oh, no! Oh. no!" said Duck. 
"Why are you doing this, Mr. Robot? 
You are bringing too much! 
We don't want anv more lunch! " 
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